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THE MEANING OF JUSTIFICATION BY WORKS. 
BY DR. ARNOLD. 

O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye 
should not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
hath been evidently set forth, cruc ified among you ?— 
GaLaTians, iii. 1. 
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mon eyes, has since been put forth to the sight 
of all the world in its full development, speaking 
to the most careless in the language of its prac- 
tical results. Christ’s honor obscured, His law 
corrupted, His church so destroyed, that now, 
eighteen hundred years and more after His 
resurrection, its very foundations, as it were, are 
to be laid afresh; these are the fruits of that 
system ripened which St. Paul saw only in the 
bud, but which in the bud as it was then, he was 
yet directed with such earnestness of language to 
condemn : “ © foolish Galatians! who hath be- 
witched you, that ye should not obey the truth ?” 

Explain the epistle historically, and how in- 
adequate do the facts at first sight appear to jus- 
tify the strong condemnation of the apostle. ‘he 


| Galatian Christians, so the historical commenta- 


it is evident, the Galatian Chris- | 


tians had done or believed, to which St. Paul | 


strongly objected. Thus much appears from the 
text, and from the verses which immediately 
follow it; it appears no less from several pas- 
sages of the fourth and fifth chapters, in one of 


which he says plainly, “ I am afraid of you, le-t: 


Lhave bestowed upon you labor in vain ” We 
cannot think, therefore, that the evil which he 
combats was anything trifling ; it is certain, at 


least, that he did not so regard it. But if he did | 


not so regard it, much less can we regard it as 
trifling now. 


observe the strength of his language, and then 
see what it was which he was so condemning, 
we may find it hard, looking at the question 
as it appeared on the surface of it tothe men 


I confess that if we can evarry our- | 
selves back in thought to St. Paul’s time, and | what does St. Paul say ? 


| 
| 


| profit you nothing.” 


tor would say, had been persuaded to continue 
the practices enjoined by the law of Moses, 
practices not necessary for Christians, so the 
apostles had decided, yet ancient, striking in 
themselves, commanded by God himself to the 
fathers, and which, if adopted by the Gentile 
churches, would have the effect of uniting God’s 
ancient people with His newly chosen, all visibly 
bearing the same seal, and walking in the same 
ordinances. Historically, this is what the Gala- 
tians did, and no more. How is this reverent, 
this devout, this Catholic spirit deserving of the 
name of the subversion of Uhrist’s Gospel? Yet 
“ Behold, I Paul, say 
unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
What! the reverent use of 
God’s appointed ordinance, in order to a greater 
conformity with his ancient church, cause them 


of that generation, to explain the earnestness | to lose the benefit of Christ’s salvation : and this 


of his censure. But with the history of 
eighteen hundred years to enlighten us, his 
language does indeed seem to have divinely 
anticipated the wants of coming generations ; 
he seems rather to have had his eye fixed in 
vision on the full-grown evil of later times, 
than on the first imperfect show of it in his own. 
That other Gospel, as he ealls it, which yet was 
not another; that other scheme of Christianity, 
which rather is a subversion of Christianity ; then 
as it seems giving only faint indications of its 
character, undiscerned and unsuspected by com- 


too, when Paul himself circumcised Timotheus, 
whose father was a Gentile, when he first took 
him out as his companion on his journeys? Sure- 
ly, there is something extraordinary in all this, 
which needs, which calls aloud for our careful 
attention, that we may be able to comprehend it. 

But let us see what follows the words which 
I have just quoted, for it may be that the apos- 
tle will explain himself. ‘“ Behold, I, Paul, say 
unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing. For I testify again to every 
man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to do 
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the whole law. Christ is become of no effect unto 
you, whosoever, of you are justified by the law; 
ye are fallen from grace.” 

Through some faults or obscurities of transla- 
tion, the root of the whole matter does, indeed, 
here appear, but not so as that we can at once 
fully comprehend it. Only we see that this prac- 
tice of circumcision is called a being justified by 
the law, and that he who tries to be so justified, 
is said to have fallen from grace: and then we 
remember the earnest language of the Epistle to 
the Romans, and particularly of the tenth chap- 
ter, and comparing the two epistles together, that 
to the Galatians written indeed on a particular 
occasion, but that to the Romans written to those 
whom the apostle had never seen, on no particu- 
lar subject, but as a general statement of the pe- 
culiar truths of that Gospel of Christ which he 
was everywhere preaching,—comparing, I say, 
the two epistles together, that to the Galatians, 
and that to the Romans, we shall see what was 
St. Paul’s Gospel, and what that other gospel, 
which was not another, because it was rather no | 
Gospel at all. 

St. Paul’s Gospel, as he himself tells us, was 
briefly this, “‘ Repentance towards God, and 
faith in ovr Lord Jesus Christ.” The first part 
of it was plain enough ; the second was misrep- 
resented from the beginning, and was indeed so 
sure to be misrepresented, that there must have 
been some strong reason for bringing it forward 
so prominently at all risks, and in this particular 
form. Doubtless it was misrepresented immedi- 
ately to the churches of Judea; Paul, it was 
said, teaches men that if they believe the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection, they are forthwith justified 
in the sight of God. Nay, said St. James, this 
is shocking and monstrous ; for the devils believe 
the fact that there igone God, and yet they are 
not justified ; and faith without works is dead. So 
St. James said, and so he was permitted to write, 
condemning most justly the misrepresented doc- 
trine of St. Paul, in no way touching the doc- 
trine itself. But although thus open to the most 
shocking misrepresentation, still St. Paul could 
not suppress the doctrine, nor qualify it, he could 
not help declaring that by faith men were justi- 
fied ; he could not help affirming to the Gala- 
tians, that if they sought to be justified by the 
law, they were not partakers of the justification 
of Christ. 

What did he mean, then, when he spoke so 
earnestly against the law? Did he mean the law 
of ceremonies? Did he condemn circumeision, 
because it was regarded in the light of a moral 
act, as if God’s favor could be won by forms of 
ritual observances? Certainly he did mean 
this, and justly, for men will not take a great 
deal of trouble for nothing ; and he knew that 
wherever a system of outward ceremonies was 
enforced, they would be looked upon as valuable, 
however much this value was in words denied ; 
the question forever recurring, “ If they are not 
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valuable, why should we take the trouble of per- 
forming them ?”’ And this isan eternal argument 
against the use of many outward ceremonies, or 
the imposing of them by public authority; be- 
cause men will believe our actions more than our 
words, and when we require them to do a great 
number of things, telling them at the same time 
that they are in themselves of no value, we do 
but lose our labor ; they will not believe a con- 
tradiction ; being obliged to do the things, they 
will feel sure that they are not done for nothing. 
And this is one of the ways in which Christ’s 
Gospel has been undermined ; first by the cere- 
monies of the Jewish law, but presently after- 
wards by other ceremonies nominally Christian, 
but which were not Christian, and could not be 
so, inasmuch as they attacked the very main prin- 
ciple of Christianity, which places our justifica- 
tion in something wholly different, in Christ, and 
our faith in Him, and not in any outward acts or 
ceremonies whatever. It is then quite true, that 
St. Paul, in condemning circumcision, did con- 
demn the law of ceremonies and forms, maintain- 
ing most decidedly that all such things were a 
snare, which would lead us away from our justi- 
fication by Christ. Did he mean then to say only 
this, and is his great doctrine of justification by 
faith no more than a repetition of the old Scrip- 
ture, “I will have merey and not sacrifice,” or, 
“the sacrifices of God are a troubled spirit,” 
&e.? Let any man look at the seventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and see whether the 
law there spoken of means the ceremonial law. 
His Gospel, it is true, did contain in it the truth 
declared in many parts of the Old Testament, 
that ceremonies (in themselves) had no virtue, 
that he who trusted in them trusted on a broken 
reed, and would surely fall. But it contained ano- 
ther truth far greater, that as no man could be 
justified by the law of ceremonies, because of its 
inherent unprofitableness, so neither could any 
man be justified by the law of spiritual holiness, 
because of his imperfect fulfilment of it. 

The fruit of the one tree, the tree of outward 
rites, grew within his reach, he could gather it, 
he could eat it; but it was like the apples of So- 
dom, fair only without, full of dust and emptiness 
within. But the fruit of the tree of holiness was 
a fruit unto life everlasting : he who eats of that 
fruit must live for ever; only it grew so high 
that man could not reach it; there it flourished 
in his sight, his eyes acknowledged its beauty, 
his soul knew that its taste was life, but his 
hands could not gather it. And if he had turned 
assiduously to look after the fruits which fell to 
the ground, and had picked them up bruised and 
soiled as they were, and had eaten them, and 
called them the fruits of the tree of life even in 
that spoiled state, and said that by their virtue 
he should live for ever, what was he but deceiv- 
ing himself, and mistaking the soiled and sadly 
injured fruit which he had picked up from the 
ground, mingled with the inevitable defilements 
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of the earth on which it had fallen, for that pure 
and life-giving fruit which grew on the tree high 
up in the heavens, which would have been life 
to him indeed, but which no power or art of his 
could gather ? 

Therefore, and therefore only, not for any defect 
in holiness in itself, God forbid ! not because vir- 
tue is not essentially divine, but because what we 
call holiness and virtue are but the bruised and 
spoiled fruits which have fallen to the earth, and 
are not the same precious things with the fruits 
which God calls holiness and virtue; therefore, 
that we should not bow down to a vain thing, 
and put our trust in what was not trustworthy ; 


St. Paul declared that by the fruits of neither | 


tree could we be justified, neither by the cere- 
monies of the law, for they were vain, nor yet by 
the moral commandments of the law, for though 
holy and mighty to save in themselves, yet we 
could not keep them. And therefore declaring, 
that by the law, whether ceremonial or moral, 
there would no flesh be justified, he set forth ano- 
ther justification, not of works, whether ceremo- 
nial or moral, but of faith in Jesus Christ, whom 
God gave as the propitiation for our sins. We 
have seen why he denied justification by works ; 
because the works which we could do would not 
justify any man, and the works which could jus- 
tify we could not do. And now we will proceed 
from this point on another occasion to explain, 
so far as we can, and are enabled to understand 
and to express it, the positive truth itself of jus- 
tification by faith. 

Only in the mean time, what help is there but 
that what I have said shall seem to some hard 
and utterly unprofitable ; to others, put drily, and 
after the manner of man’s discussions, and not 


as the living and spiritual truth, the fountain of 


all holy and pure affections, the seed of all ac- 
ceptable practice and feeling in the sight of God. 
So it is, and so it must be, for explanation must 
be addressed to the understanding, and must be 
in itself somewhat cold. It is for those who have 
perceived a truth by their understanding, to give 
it over, if | may so speak, to other parts of their 


nature to feed upon, to draw from it its proper| P 


fruits. And these fruits Christian truth has in 
abundance, although we may, it is true, refuse 
to gather them. 

(To be continued.) 


oo 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. 


The most valuable gift that we can ask for is 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Without it, we can- 
not draw the first inspiration of spiritual life. 
We cannot exercise repentance and faith and 
holy desires without the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
It is only as the Spirit of God dwells within us 
that we have spiritual life. If we have ever felt 
that we have sinned against God, it has been un- 
der the influence of the Spirit. It is said of one 
of old, that his heart smote him. If we have ever 
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| had a similar experience, if we have ever been 
led to exclaim ** Against thee, thee only, have 1 
sinned,” if we have ever been led to say with 
| the publican, “ God be merciful to me a sinner,” 
it has been under the influence of the Spirit of 
God. Since then the Holy Spirit is as necessary 
to our spiritual life as is the air to our temporal 
life, we may rejoice that it may be had in answer 
to prayer. There is nothing which God is more 
willing to bestow. He delights in giving his 
richest gifts. He gave, unasked, his only begot- 
ten Son, and he gives the Holy Spirit to those 
who ask him. 

Who would endure despondency and sorrow, if 
by passing into an adjoining room he could come 
into the presence of a friend who could light up 
his heart with joy? Nothing can give such joy 
to the heart as the presence of the Spirit of God. 
It banishes every cold, selfish, corroding feeling 
—it enlivens every drooping one, even as the dis- 
tilling dews enliven the flowers. It works 
within us both to will and todo. It moulds us 
after the divine image. 

We should ask for the Spirit of God in behalf 
of others. Our heart’s desire and prayer to God, 
with respect to our fellow men, is that they may 
be saved. We may desire other things for them 
—that they may be in health, and may prosper in 
their pursuits. We may desire to see them enjoy 
the treasures of affection in happy homes; but 
we should desire above all other things that they 
may be saved—saved from sin, saved from the 
displeasure of God. To this end we should pray, 
that the Spirit of God may be poured out upon 
them.—S. S. Times. 
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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continued from page 532.) 


After John and Martha Yeardley had visited 
their friends at home, their minds were directed 
to the work which they had left uncompleted on 
the continent of Europe; and, on their return 
from the Yearly Meeting, they opened this pros- 
ect of service before the assembled church to 
which they belonged. 

“( Diary) 6th mo. 18th.—-W ere at the Monthly 
Meeting at Highflatts, where we laid our con- 
cern before our friends to revisit some parts of 
Germany and Switzerland, and to visit some of 
the descendants of the Waldenses in the Prot- 
estant valleys of Piedmont; and, on our way 
home, our friends and some other serious persons 
in the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey. Our 
dear friends were favored to enter most fully and 
feelingly into our views, and under a preeious 
solemnity, a general sentiment of unity and con- 
currence spread through the meeting, which 
constrained them (as the certificate expresses it) 
to leave us at liberty, accompanied with warm 
desires for our preservation. Hearing the certifi- 
cate read brought the concern, if possible, more- 
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REVIEW. 





weightily than ever upon me, wail a secret 
prayer was raised in my heart that we might be 
enabled to go through the prospect before us 
to the honor of Him who has called us into his! 
work. c 

They left London on the 22d, for Rotterdam. 

From Rotterdam they directed their course to 
Pyrmont, passing through Gouda, Utrecht, Arn- | 
heim and Miinster; at the last place they were | 
laid by from the heat and weariness. They 
reached Friedensthal on the 4th of the Eighth | 
aonth, and John Yeardley makes the following | 
reflections on re-entering his German home:— | 

‘“‘ As I find myself again in this country, many 
thoughts of former days spring up in my mind. 
Since I was last here I have passed through 
much; nevertheless the Lord has guided my 
steps, and I have cause to give Him thanks.” 

They visited Minden and the little meetings | 
around, bestowing much labor on them; but at) 
Pyrmont, to suffer, rather than to do, was their 
allotted portion. 

Soon after their arrival in Germany they 
turned their steps towards the north-west corner | 
of that country, and the borders of Holland. 
The object of this journey was to visit some 
places on the shores of the North Sea, near| 
Friesland, where the inundations of 1825 had/| 
caused great desolation, and where a new colony 
had been formed by the government from among | 
the ruined families. 

After visiting these places, our friends return-| ¢ 
ed to Pyrmont ‘and proceeded to Frankfort. 

At Frankfort they formed acquaintance with 
J. H. von Meyer, ex-burgomaster of the city, a 
learned and pious man, ‘who had made a new | 





translation of the Bible into German, and had | take part in their observances. 


stood firm for the cause of real Christianity in 
the midst of much declension. In the after- 
noon they drove to Offenbach to see J. D. Mare, 
a Christian Jew, who had earned experience in 
the school of suffering. He said, amongst other 
things, that he could never preach but when he 
believed it to be his duty, and then he could 
declare only what was given him at the time; 

this he considered to be the only preaching that 
could profit the hearers. His views on the 
inutility of water baptism were so decided, that 
when converted Jews asked him to administer 


recommend it, for it would do them no good. 
He gave them many names of awakened persons 
in the Palatinate ;— 

“« Where,” says John Yeardley, “ there is still 
a lively-spirited people who hold meetings for 
religious improvement ; perhaps the descendants 
of those who were visited by W. Penn in former 
days.” 

The next day they returned to Frankfort, and 
made the acquaintance of Pastor Appia, a Pied- 
montese, who, with his wife, was very friendly ; 
and when he heard that they had left their own 
land to visit his native country, marked out a 


| for their use. 


to them this rite, he told them he could not 


| Toute ra them, and gave them letters of intro” 


duction. ‘ When I am with such good people,” 
observes J. Y., in relating their interview with 
Appia, “I am always uneasy in my mind that I 
am not more worthy. May the Lord strengthen 
me !” 

On the 10th, they went to Darmstadt, where 
they met with several enlightened Christians. 
One of these, Leander van Ess, had been a 
Roman Catholic priest; and although a zealous 
promoter of Christianity in the face of persecu- 
tion, and favored with a more than ordinary 
degree of spiritual light, he had thought it right 
not altogether to forsake that communion, but 
remained amongst the Romanists to do them 
good. He had translated the New Testament 
At parting with his new friends 
he embraced them, gave them his blessing, and 
wished them a prosperous journey. “I felt 
myself,” says J. Y., “comforted and strengthened 
by this visit.” 

Crossing the Rhine, at Mannheim, they 
stopped, on the 12th, at Diirkheim, where they 
became acquainted with Ludwig Fitz, a man of 
a frank and inquiring disposition. 

“For three years,” writes J. Y.,“ he has held 
mectings in his house ; in the commence ment he 
had to suffer no little persecution. On his en- 
tering our room he observed that it was the Lord 
who had thus brought us together. ‘I have 
scarcely been half an hour with you,’ he said, 
after awhile, ‘ but it seems as if I had known you 
for seven years.’ 

“We inclined to attend the evening devotion 
at Fitz’s, but prefuced our request with the hope 
|that they would not be offended if we did not 
This was im- 
mediately granted ; and Fitz said, ‘1 feel that 
your spirit is true and sincere, and I have unity 
with it.’ When their service was ended, we 
asked them to remain awhile in silence, and I 
trust I may say we were enabled to utter what 
was required of us in testimony and supplication. 

‘In Diirkheim there are eleven converted 
Jews, who dare not meet except in secret, for 
fear of the rabbins. One night the rabbins at- 
tempted to take away their Bibles and other 
books, but they received a hint of their intention, 
and sent the books to Fitz's house. One of 
them, a servant girl, as soon as she heard that 
some Christian friends were come into the town, 
went to Fitz’s, and took up one of the books we 
had given him. She read a little in it hastily, 
put it in her bosom, and ranhome. Her curios- 
ity and love of the truth impelled her to come 
to our hotel, and wait unobserved in the hall to 
catch a glimpse of us as we came out. We felt 
much for these awakened ones of Abraham’s 
offspring ; their oppressed condition rested much 
upon our hearts; but as we had no opportunity 
of conversing with them, I wrote a few lines 
from Friedelsheim to the young woman, and 
sent them with some books by Fitz, who accom- 
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panied us to that place. Tuke’s Princ ‘ples $ finds 
much entrance among the awakened Jews.” 

It will be recollected that when John and 
Martha Yeardley were at Stuttgardt in 1826, they 
met with the Pastor Hoffmann, and that they de- 
sired to visit the institution at Kornthal, of 
which he was the director, but were obliged to 
forego this visit in order to hasten forward to 
Basle. They now prepared to discharge this| 
debt of Christian love. Kornthal is situated 
four miles from Stuttgardt; it was founded in 
1819 by dissenters from the Moravians and 
Lutherans, and consisted in 1825 of about 
seventy families. J. and M. Y. went there on| 
the 19th. 

“We were received,” says the former, “in a 
brotherly manner by the “Director Hoffmann. 
On entering the room we were informed that| 
their pastor had died the night before; but in- 
stead of sorrow there seemed to be joy. This 
Society holds it for a religious duty to rejoice 
wheu any of their members are favored to enter 
a state of endless bliss. This is religious forti-| 
tude which but few possess, but I believe it is} 
with them sincere; for, in going over the insti- | 
tution with the Director, I observed they spoke 
of it as a matter of holy triumph.” 

No meeting was held with the members of 
the establishment during this visit ; it was left 
for J. and M. Y. to attend the usual evening] 
assembly on First-day, the 21st; and they were 
informed that it would be an occasion on which 
any present who were moved by divine influence 
might freely relieve their minds. 

“ At three o'clock,’ J. Y. writes, “ we set off | 
to Kornthal under most trying feelings; I do| 
not know when I have suffered so much from 
discouragement. On account of the death of the 
pastor many were come to attead the interment, | 
which was to take place the next day. This} 
caused the meeting to be large; not less than 
700 persons were present, and among them six | 
or seven pastors. The service commenced with | 
a few verses; the first words were these :— 








**Holy Spirit come unto us, 

And make our hearts thy dwelling-place.”’ 
I can truly say I was awfully impressed with} 
their meaning, and a secret prayer rose in my | 
heart that it might hs experienced amongst us. 
After the singing, a silence truly solemn ensued, 
and I intimated that I felt an impression to say 
a few words. When I sat down our kind friend 
the Director summed up the substance of what I 
had said, and repeated it in an impressive and 
becoming manner. He did this with the idea 
that some present who only understood Low 
German might not have clearly got the sense; 
however, we were told afterwards that they had | 
understood every word that I had said. Hoff- 
mann generously acknowledged to the hearers 
that what had been delivered was strictly con- 
formable with Scripture doctrine, and that he 
united most fully with it. 
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4“ Ress morning the children being assembled 
for religious instruction, at the conclusion I re- 
quested they might remain awhile, and I had a 
few words to say to them, which was a relief to 
my mind. Hoffmann asked if they had under- 
stood ; they almost all answered, ‘Ja, ja, ja.’ 

“This visit has afforded an opportunity of our 
becoming acquainted with many serious charac- 
ters out of the neighborhood who were come to 
the interment; many of them felt near to me 
in spirit. Hoffmann’s wife is a precious, still 
character; there is much sweetness in her counte- 
nance. All received us heartily in Christian 
love; it felt to me as if it were the night before 
one of our Monthly Meetings, and I was at a 
Friend’s house, so much freedom was to be felt. 
The inn is kept by Hoffmann ; they would make 
us no charge, saying love must pay all. We were 
most easy to make a present to the box for the 
institution, but they would have refused it, say- 
ing feelingly, Travellers like you have many ex- 
penses. 

On quitting Stuttgardt, John Yeardley makes 
a few remarks regarding the religious state of 
Wiirtemberg. 

“« 22d.—Wiirtemberg is a favored land. In 
Feldbach, three hours from Stuttgardt, there are 
about 800 Christian people who hold meetings 
in each other’s houses: some of them belong to 
the Kornthal Society. Years ago, many emi- 
grated to America and Russia, to gain religious 
liberty; now it is granted them by their own 
Government.” 

On the 22d, they journeyed to Tiibingen, 
where they visited the worthy Professor Streun- 
del. 

“ He was surprised and shy when we entered, 
as if he wanted to say, The sooner you take 
leave the better. But as soon as he knew where 
we came from, his countenance changed, and he 
received us heartily. He had his wife called— 
a very polite person. He asked many questions 
as to our church discipline, &c. : the order of our 
Society pleased him much. He had undertaken 
the study of divinity from an apprehension of 
duty, and said that it was only by the assistance of 


| the Holy Spirit we could be made instrumental 


in the ministry.” 

On the 25th they came to Wilhelmsdorf, on 
the Lake of Constance, where is a branch of the 
Kornthal Association. They found the director 
“a man of great simplicity, but of inward 
worth.” 

“He was,’ continues John Yeardley, “ six 
years in Kornthal, and seems to be sensible of 
= importance of the situation he fills, and of 
his ineapability to be useful to others unless as- 
sisted by divine grace. He read our certificate 


| attentively, and said, in a weighty manner, ‘Yes ; 


one Lord over all, one faith, one baptism.’ We 
found they have no regular preacher, but meet 
for worship every evening and on First-day 
mornings. We were desirous of seeing them to- 
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gether, and they were pleased to find ails was 
our intention. The bell was rung, and in a few 
minutes the whole colony assembled, about 200, 
with children. Much liberty was felt in speak- 
ing among them; and some of them appeared to 
be sensible of the value of true silence, and from 
whence words ought to spring; many shed tears 
under the melting influence of divine love which 
was so preciously to be felt amongst us. We took 
an affectionate leave, well satisfied in visiting 
this little company, to strengthen them to hold 
up the cause of their Lord and Master, in the 
midst of darkness. Within about thirty Eng- 
lish miles there are none but rigid Roman 
Catholics, not one Evangelical congregation. At 
our departure my wife said: ‘These words arise 
in my mind for thy comfort: Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace.’ 

“ At theinn where we stopped at Wilhelmsdorf, 
we were spectators of an occurrence rarely to be 
seen. Among the laborers who dined there, the 
one who had finished first read a chapter from 
the Bible to the rest. When all had done 
eating, one offered a prayer; and then all went 
quietly back to their work. This practice shows 
at least the since rity of their heart.” 


(To be continued.) 


a 


Some observations on the Decrease [in number of 


menvbe rs, | of the Nocie ty of Friends [in Eng- 


land, |in connexion with the recent Prize Essays. 
J 


The writers of the Essays on the Causes of the 
Decline of the Society of Friends in this coun- 
try, have, for the most part, looked upon Quaker- 
ism in its darker aspects. It would not have 
been difficult to exhibit with equal truth a 
brighter side of this question. 

In discharging, however, the duties of such 
an inquiry, its defects rather than its excellencies 
would, in the nature of things, come under more 
prominent review. To those who love the Society 
with all the warmth of an early and long-existing 
affection, such a treatment can scarcely be other. 
wise than painful; let us take comfort from the 
trust that in the end it may be salutary. 

In tracing out, in connexion with inquiries of 
this nature, a process of remote and intricate 
causation, “truth which is, and truth which 
seems,” are often inaccurately discriminated. 
All human judgments being fallible, more or less 
of error, and therefore more or less of danger, 
may be expected to be inherent in such discus- 
sions. It is not, however, on this account the 
less true, that the inquiry itself, if judiciously 
conducted, and its results examined without 
prejudice, may be one of great practical value. 

Let us carefully guard ourselves against the 
dangers by which it is surrounded. The ends 
of truth are rarely answered by discussions and 
controversies conducted in the spirit of party. 
Do we not too often find that we lose the power 
of judging dispassionately on the merits of any 
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| question, when we begin to take sides upon it? 
If good results are to issue from this inquiry, 
all “unworthy suspicions, all personal bitterness 
and strife, of which we have already had some 
indications, must be studiously kept out of it. 

It is, doubtless, a high attainment to be ever 
ready to receive the truth, and in all humility 
to profit by it, however it may be spoken, or 
from what quarter soever it may proceed; but 
let us remember that it does not cease to be the 
truth, even when spoken by an enemy; nor is it 
less precious or less worthy of our acceptation, 
though it may be associated with some portions 
of error. If in this spirit the subject be calmly 
considered, the Society has nothing to fear from 
the ordeal through which it is passing. On the 
contrary, it has much to gain from a careful and 
unprejudiced review of its past proceedings ; for 
there is sufficient evidence to justify the belief 
that it has suffered in its collective action from 
the want of a more accurate knowledge of some 
facts which would have thrown an important 
light on its real condition. The information 
presented to the Yearly Meeting has been of too 
vague and general a character. It would be a 
great practical advantage to that meeting to be 
informed, more definitely, from year to year, of 
the state of things actually existing in its sub- 
ordinate meetings; such as the number of mem- 
bers, the additions by convincements, the loss 
from disownments, and the causes of such dis- 
ownments; the number of ministers, and the 
character and amount of their service beyond 
the limits of their own meetings. This, with 
other information that might be furnished, would 
bring the condition of the meetings under a more 
close and searching review, and illustrate, on 
trustworthy data, the working of all the depart- 
ments of its religious administration. 

The decadence of churches is not unfrequent- 
ly the result of causes toa large extent within 
the range of their own control; among which, as 
not the least important, we may refer to a misap- 
prehension of the true purpose and spirit of their 
original, which has led them to adhere too rigidly 
to arrangements and modes of action, which, 
though in their institution good, because in 
harmony with a then existing state of things, are 
ever more or less temporary, because requiring 
in each successive age to be adapted to new con- 
ditions of society, and to the ever-varying wants 
of the great family of man. 

Such well-suggested modifications of external 
arrangements, involving, it may be, even some 
change in modes of procedure, are not to be re- 
garded as departures from fundamental truthsand 
principles; these are in themselves incapable of 
change. It is not the underlying principle, but 
only the application of that principle to an ex- 
isting condition of things, that is capable of such 
modification. 

It is questionable whether, in past times, 
have kept this distinction sufficiently in vie 
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It is quite possible to efor so long and so 
tenaciously to stereotyped modes of proceeding, 
as, by our formality and exclusiveness, to bring 
ourselves into a practical isolation, involving the 
sacrifice of our true influence over those by 
whom we are surrounded. But whilst acknow- 


ledging that, as a church, we have, in this re-| 


spect, t, almost imperceptibly to ourselves, drifted 
into a somewhat untenable position, let us not 
shrink from the consideration how we can best 
in this day, discharge our mission in the spirit 
and power of our ancestors. This consideration | 
is surrounded by many difficulties; but these 
difficulties are not ins superable. 

A defective organization and objectionable ar- 
rangements may sometimes interfere with the 
action of right principles, and restrain the ex- 


ercise of spiritual gifts for the comfort and | 
edification of its members; and when this is the! 
But | 
it is not by changes in organization, or by pre-’ 


case their removal may become necessary. 


concerted measures only, or even prince ipal ay, 
that a holier church and a more devoted minis- 
try are to be secured; for the Society 
existed in greater life, and its minis stry was never 
more blessed in the conversion of sinners, thar 
when it was imperfectly organized, if indeed 
could be said to have been organized at all. 

Quakerism has no revival machinery to put in 
motion, either 
conversion of the world. 

All great changes, both in nature and in grace, 
begin and end in God. It is still his blessed | 
Spirit that moves on the mighty deep of men’s 
thoughts, b = ging light out of darkness, life out | 
of death, and establi shing order where confusion | 
was before. In this work there are mysterious 
processes, and many 
ployed ; but 
portant is 


i 
it | 


different agencies are em- 


the earaest ministry of holy men. 
his is an enterprise in which the true children 
of God everywhere may well 


onward, 
anxious t part. In 


beneficent 


press 


to bear a these 


ministrations Quakerism was once conspicuous ; | 


she may 


y still covet more earnestly the best gifts, 
and seek 


a wider field for their exercise. 

She may still bear her own infirmities be- 
lieving prayer before the throne of God, and 
implore his interposition for the healing of her 
maladies and 
For in su 
speak, >a 
which she 


the enlargement of her mission. 
ch an exercise there is, if we may 
short vacation for the soul, during 
goes up to breathe a purer atmosphere, 


sO 


and to recreate her spiritual health, and from | 


whence she comes down with clearer vision and 
purer zeal, seeing how much is yet to be done to 
make earth like heaven, and with more intense 


ini to carry on the glorious trans formation.’ 
Sut there can be 


without health 
therefor 
remedy 


in its individual members ; if, 


must commence. 


more correctly what genuine Christianity re- 


| 
never, 


on its own account or for the’ 


among these one of the most im-| 


, the church is sick, it is here that the} 
We must estimate 
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There must be lies of ‘the spirit of the 
world—less of eager haste to be rich—less of the 
love of ease and luxury. There must be more 
earnestness—more prayer—more of the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and of fire. Among the 
young, especially, and those in middle life, there 
must be a less active devotion to the pleasures 
and pursuits of this world, and a more entire 
| consecration of their powers in the meridian of 
their strength to the service of God; for “life 
| is not a pleasant holiday, but the august arena, 
in which the doctrines of immortality are to be 
| studied, and its joys and glories won.’ 

[t is in this singleness of aim, this intensity of 
| faith, this entire devotedness to God, that “the 
Quakerism of the present day suffers most by a 
comparison with the Quakerism of the earlier 
times. When the church is in life and health 
it is ever militant and aggressive. Its perpetual 
mission is to make incursions on the domain of 
sin and error. The sanctified vigor and capacity 
of young men are indispensable in this warfare. 
It was esse sntially by young men that Quakerism 
was first planted. Fox and Penn, Barclay and 
‘Whitehead, Burrough, Parnell and Ellwood, 
were all young men when they entered on their 
great mission. But it is not in the genius of 
| true Quakerism to confine its service to particu- 
| lar classes and conditions. It requires that the 
whole church be instinct with life—that, to an 
extent far beyond our existing practice, a// the 
gifts of the Spirit should be used to edification. 

Already there are signs of awakening. May 
| the cloud ris ing out of the sea, which is yet no 
| bigger than a man’s hi nd, be “the auspicious 
| porte nt of a coming rain!” 

Should this hope be realized, the Society may 
|again “ bear witness to the world concerning 
some of the errors to which it is most prone,” 
and some of the truths which are the most 
necessary to it, and this witness will become less 
feeble in the exact proportion that it ceases from 
undue reliance on external formalisms, and culti- 
vates that active spirituality which was the real 
source of the life and power of its original.— 
London Fri nd. 


quires. 


| 


THE SECRET OF ENGLAND'S GREATNESS. 

It was a noble and beautiful answer of our 
| Queen, says the British Workman, that she 
gave to an African prince, who sent an em- 
bassage, with costly presents, and asked her in 
return to tell him the secret of England’s great- 
and England’s glory; and our beloved 
| Queen sent him, not the number of her fleet, not 





ness 


, | the number of her armies, not the account of her 
no true health in the church | 


boundless merchandise, not the details of her 
Sapa ilth. She did not, like Heze- 
kiah, an evil hour, show the ambassador her 
oc and her rich ornaments, but handing 
| him a beautifully-bound copy of the Bible, she 
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said, “Tell the prince that this is the secret of 
England’s greatness.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 5, 1860. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW YorkK.—We 
find, on examining the Act in relation to Capital 
Punishment recently passed by the Legislature 
of the State of New York, that it does not ab- 
solutely abolish the infliction of death, as was 
stated in a paragraph copied two weeks since 
from the N. Y. Evening Post. No crime here 
after committed, except treason and murder in 
the first degree, is to be punished with death in 
the State of New York. The second Section 
describes the several modes of killing that shall 
be deemed murder in the first degree, and all 
other kinds of murdcr shall be considered of the 
second degree. 

The Act provides, that ‘When any person 
shall be convicted of any crime punishable with 
death, and sentenced to suffer such punishment, 
he shall at the same time be sentenced to con- 
finement at hard labor in the State prison until 
such punishment of death shall be inflicted.” 
But it is further directed, that no person so sen- 
tenced or imprisoned shall be executed within 
one year from the day on which sentence of death 
is passed, nor until a warrant shall be issued by 
the Governor of the Ntate com manding the said 
sentence of death to be carried into execution. 
The infliction of death, or the substitution of 
confinement for life, is therefore placed in the 
option of the Governor. 

Every person convicted of murder in the second 
degree is to undergo imprisonment, with hard 
labor, for his or her natural life. 

ie 


Marriep, on the 14th of 3d mo. last, at Springfield 
Meeting, N. C., Ext, son of Benjamin and Rebecca 
Copeland, to Hanyau Jongs, daughter of Joshua and 
Rachel Anderson. 


+ ter 


Diep, on the 4th of 4th mo. last, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Alfred M. Underhill, in the town 
of Clinton, Dutchess Co., New York, Puese Howes, 
widow of the late Reuben Howes, in the 94th year 
of her age; an elder of Creek Monthly Meeting. 

During the long life of this dear Friend she mani- 
fested great interest for the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples of the religious Society of which she was a 
member, while at the same time she evinced a spirit 
of Christian charity towards other religious denomi- 
nations. Possessing a quick intellect’ and cheerful 
disposition, she was a favorite with young persons, 
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in whose education and improvement she was always 
deeply interested. For many years she was a mem- 
ber of the Visiting Committee of Nine-Partners’ Board- 
ing School, and with her husband for a time filled 
the office of Superintendents of that institution. As 
companion to our late friend Anna M. Thorn, she 
visited several of the Western Quarterly Meetings of 
New York Yearly Meeting, and her heart and home 
were ever open to receive the Lord’s messengers. She 
often was called to mourn the loss of dear members 
of the family circle, but bore all with a spirit of 
quiet resignation to His will, who not only giveth, 
but taketh away. The death of her husband oc- 
curred in 1836 ; and a few years later she had to part 
with her only daughter, which devolved upon her 
the care of several grand-children, for whom she 
manifested even a mother’s love. In 1852 her only 
grand-daughter, to whom she had looked forward as 
a companion to fill the place of the departed ones in 
her declining years, suddenly died at Westtown 
Boarding School. 

For nearly eighteen years she was partially de- 
prived of the use of her lower limbs, but was able 
to walk, with the assistance of a cane, until the oe- 
currence of a second accident, which confined her to 
her chair for the most of the time during the last 
four years of her life. Notwithstanding these bodily 
infirmities, she was enabled to attend meetings occa- 
sionally, by being moved to the carriage in her 
chair; also, to direct the household affairs of her 
family. Her intellect remained clear and vigorous 
to the last, and her memory was so remarkable that 
she could narrate incidents that occurred at every 
period of her life, which made her conversation 
highly interesting and instructive. She derived 
great happiness from reading the Bible and the writ- 
ings of early Friends, and during the last few years 
of her life spent nearly half of every day in this 
pursuit. 

Her illness was of only a few days’ duration, 
during which she was favored with the full posses- 
sion of her natural powers. A short time before, she 
stated in a letter commenced to one of her relatives, 
that she had been looking over her past life, and 
‘*felt nothing but love for all humanity.’’ She had 
lived the life of the righteous; her days had been 
spent in doing good; and, we doubt not, she was 
prepared for the final summons that time on earth 
should be no longer. Although at times she suffer- 
ed considerable pain, she bore it without a murmur. 
The day before her decease she said, to some of her 
friends who had called to see her, ‘‘I wonder if you 
would be as happy as I am, if you were so helpless ?”’ 
A little while before her close she fell into a sweet 
sleep, and gently passed away. 





, Suddenly, on the 3d of 2d mo. last, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Riley Dixon, near Mon- 
rovia, Morgan Co., Ind., Martua TuHompson, in the 
71st year of her age; a worthy Elder of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Orange Co., Ind. 


Corrections.—On page 377, in the obituary of 
Keturah Jackson, 1858 should be 1859; and in the 


|notice of the death of William Mendenhall, page 


456, months should be weeks. 
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NINE-PARTNERS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will com- 
mence 5th mo. 16th. Communications respecting 
the admission of Pupils, should be addressed to the 
Principal, 

J. D. Cuase, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the 
School Association will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 14th, 1860, at 4 o’clock. 

CuHarves Es, 
1860.—+f. 


Haverford 


Secre tary. 


4th mo. 12th, 


—~<69--- 
HAVERFORD FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers have decided to admit three new 
Students on the Fund for free education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the 
Winter Term, in the Ninth month next. 

As the terms of admission to the benefit of this 
Fund do not appear to be generally understood, the | 
following statement is recommended to the careful 
consideration of Friends. 

The number who can be admitted being small, and 
as itis the object of the College to give instruction 
in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will be 
considered as a suitable applicant who has not pre- | 
pared himself in all the studies of the Academical 
Department. That is to say—he must be able to 
stand an examination in the following branches :— 
Arithmetic, Algebra, so far as Quadratic Equations, 
Latin Grammar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Gram- 
mar, Greek Reader, Gospel of John, (Greek,) Greek 
Syntax, Geography, English Grammar, Physiology, 
Elements of History and English Composition. 

Students thus prepared must also be members of 
our Religious Society, of unquestionable moral char- 
acter, desirous to qualify themselves for teaching, 
and their own and their parents’ means be inadequate | 
to pay for their support and instruction at Haver- 
ford. They must furnish, with the application, the 
name of some responsible Friend, who will guarantee | 
the punctual payment, in cash, at the middle and 
close of each Term, of all necessary expenses, except | 
the charge for Board and Tuition. 

Applicants complying with these conditions will | 
be required to write out, in the presence of some re- 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one common test 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest humber of 
questions, their moral character being a ally good, 
the number who can be admitted wi 
Students will be admitted for one year; but if their | 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be continued from year to year ‘until 
graduation, after which they may, at the option of 
the Board, be required to remain one year in the 
Institution as Assistant Teachers, for a compensation 
of $100 and their board. 

The opportunities which are thus offered to 
thoughtful young men of studious and correct 
habits, to prepare themselves for the work of edu- 
cating others, are deemed by the Board to be of very 
great value; anditis hoped such Friends will be 
willing, by submitting to a thorough and careful 
training in the elementary branches above mention- 
ed, so to prepare themselves for entering upon the 
higher course, that they may, without excessive ef- 
fort, acquire a comprehensive and liberal education, 
fitting them for great usefulness in the profession of 
teaching. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of the | 
Friends who guarantee extra expenses, and the} 
Post Office address of Examiners, may be addressed 
to the undersigned, care of Wm. Macniven, No. 109! 
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ll be chosen. 


| simply marked “ / 
| doubt, 


|“ When 


|was stated by both friends and foes, that time 
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North Tenth | street, Philada., 
month next. 


before the Ist of 6t 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers. 
3d mo, 2d, 1860.—5teow. 


h 


Phila., 
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EFFECTS OF THE REVIVAL. 

The usual return of the prisoners committed 
to take their trial at the assizes for county An- 
trim, Ireland, has just been made to = Crown 
solicitor ; and the return is such as reflects the 
highest credit on the population, for the for m is 
’ there not being a single 
This state of things is, no 
chiefly owing to the recent revival move- 
ment in this province. The Derry Sentinel says : 
the revival movement commenced, it 


prisoner in custody. 


would test its effects. Time has applied its test, 
and the good work has not been found wa 
In Derry, and in many other parts of Ulster, the 
additional religious agencies which wer 
menced in summer are steadily continued. 
Churches are well attended. may have 
iF apsed into careless habits, but in many, re ligious 


nting. 
col- 


Some 


| principle has become deeper, and right habits 


are becoming stronger. The river of Christianity 
flows on with deep and silent course. Many tes- 
(timonials to the good effects of the revival have 
been given by public men, and we are happy to 
| learn that additional testimony of a valuable char- 


lacter was given by William Armstrong, Esq., 


Q. C., assistant barrister, at 
Quarter Sessions. 


the late Colerain 
teferring tothe small number 
of cases on the calendar, he said: ‘ How is such 
a gratifying state of things to be accounted for ? 

It must be from the improved state of the moral- 
ity of the people. I believe I am fully warranted 
now to say that to nothing else than the moral 
and religious movement which commenced early 
last summer can the change be attributed. I can 
trace the state of your calendar to nothing else. 
It is a matter of great gratification when we see 
ithe people of this county improving, and I trust 
that no temptation of any sort will arise by which 
they can be induced to forsake the paths of rec- 
titude.’ This testimony is exceedingly gratifying 

especially at a time when some would repre sent 
that the revival movement actually increased 
crime. It is a law of the human constitution that 
passive impressions grow weaker, while active 
habits, which originated with those impressions, 
grow stronger. So while there may be less appa- 
rent excitement, while religious emotions may be 
less demonstrative, right principles are cherished, 
and a right course is steadily persev ered in, a 
course that will have a happy termination.”— 


London Morning Ntar, February 13th, 1860 


+ 8. + 


To be like Christ is to be a Christian. And 
neration is the only way to the kingdom of 


God, which we pray for.— Penn. 





From the London Friend. 


SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 


The present aspect of slavery is a very affect- 
ing one to those who have grown gray in the 
cause of philanthropy, and cannot lose their faith 
in the progress of mankind, and the ultimate 
triumph of Right and Principle. After all the 
labors of the many great and good men, whose 
whole sympathies and exertions have been en- 
listed in behalf of the bondman ; after all the 
efforts of the anti-slavery societies; after the 
great sacrifices made by this country in first ter- | 
minating its own traffic, and then extending the | 
charter of freedom to every subject within its 
realm ; after the utmost power of our govern-| 
ment has been brought to bear, both by influence 
and coercion, upon every other civilized govern- 
ment; after our best literature, and the highest | 
motives of morality and religion, have all been | 
arrayed on the same side ;—we fear it is a lam- 
entable but an unquestionable fact that slavery 
is steadily on the increase,—that a larger num- 
ber of human beings are held in that condition, | 
and that the amount of property which the white 
man claims vested in the colored races, is 


as 


greater, than at any former period. 

This is not all. Of course the eye turns to the 
Island of Cuba, in the dominion of Spain, and 
the Southern United States, as the principal 
seats of existing slavery. 


It would appear from 
public transactions, and the statements of those 
best able to form an opinion, that the slave- 
power itself is everywhere prosperous and in the 
ascendant. A plain and practical account of| 
things as they are,—and the cause of truth is 
never served by disguising them, however pain- 
ful, or refusing to look facts full in the face,— 
is contained in the substance of Lectures deliv- 
ered at Bolton by Henry Ashworth, and pub- 
lished under the title of “ Recollections of a 
Tour in the United States of Ame) ica, Canada 
and Cuba.” Of slavery in Cuba he speaks, as 
“an awful subject to approach, involving, per- 
haps, the blackest history of crime, cruelty and 
suffering, ever inflicted by one portion of the 
human race upon another ;” but yet, as to its| 
mere outward circumstances, that island is de- 
scribed as “ probably enjoying a larger extent of 
prosperity than any other country in the world.” 
In the United States the slave interest has, of 
late, at almost every point, been gaining ground 
upon the free. It has swayed every recent Pres- 
idential election. It has ruled the Legislature in 
every enactment that has lately been passed. It 
has assumed an attitude of active aggression, and 
has threatened the dissolution of the Union, 
rather than that the integrity of an institution, 
violating the constitutional principles upon which 
that Union is founded, should be allowed to be 
called in question. 

And further. A pamphlet has lately been pub- 
lished, under the title of “ The Blast of 
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Trumpet in Zion,” the details of which we pre- 
sume to be authentic, being endorsed by a large 
number of anti-slavery societies in this country. 
It would appear from this pamphlet, that up to 
near the close of last century, the Methodist 
body in the United States was free from the taint 
of slavery,—denounced as it is by no one in 
stronger terms than by its venerable founder. 
Since that period, the original discipline, which 
wholly forbade any of their members holding or 
dealing in slaves, has been gradually modified, 
until in 1844 a division took place on this 
ground into the Methodist Episcopal Church 
North, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South ; the latter taking with them full pleni- 
tude in slavery, the former ostensibly free. We 
are compelled to say ostensibly ; for, notwith- 
standing this division, the pamphlet proceeds to 
show that the separation was not clear; and such 
is the contagious nature of the system, that 
within the Methodist connection North there are 
at this moment 15,000 members in communion, 
among whom are local preachers, class leaders, 
travelling preachers, elders, and other official 
members, holding and trading in 100,000 slaves, 
without rebuke. The object of the pamphlet is 
to awaken and arouse the Methodist body in this 
country to bring their whole weight and influ- 
ence to bear upon the American Methodist Con- 
ference of 1860, to be held at Buffalo, in calling 
upon them to purify themselves from this evil, 
by declining church fellowship with, or acknow- 
ledging as brethren, any who are so implicated. 

We do not know that the melancholy picture 
thus drawn of the increased prevalence of slave- 
ry among high religious professors, is applica- 
ble to other denominations ; but from quotations 
made in the pamphlet it would appear to be so. 
Indeed it is asserted that the churches in Amer- 
ica are the great upholders of slavery; that 
without their countenance and active support the 
system could not have been maintained. Our 
own body we believe to be an exception; for 
we apprehend that none of the various sections 
claiming our name have modified, or in the least 
degree lowered their testimony against the sin 
of slavery. 

We may add that the late unjustifiable 
movement at Harper’s Ferry seems for the mo- 
ment to have paralyzed the Abolitionist cause, by 
placing it in a false position in alliance with phy- 
sical force; and thus arousing the fears of the 
slaveholding interest, uniting their energies, and 
even exciting some degree of sympathy on their 
behalf, as if they were in prime the aggrieved 
or injured party! We believe this apparent re- 
action is only temporary ; and that a much more 
violent one on the other side will be occasioned 
by the extreme and impolitic action of the State 
authorities in the execution of John Brown; 
who, however misguided and mistaken in the 
means he employed, will, inevitably, be regarded 
by multitudes as a martyr in the cause of free- 
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dom ; and whom, according to the very princi- 
ples of the dominant party, want of success only 
rendered amenable to their power. 

It may be that human progress is in the man- 
ner of waves; and this principle may help to 
explain many dark and discouraging pages of 
history and experience, where things have ap- 
peared to retrograde. There may have been 
something wrong in the methods by which this 
enormous evil has been attempted to be put 
down. Erroneous principles may have been ap- 
pealed to, and bad passions unnecessarily excited, 
in the work of agitation. Facts may have been ig- 
nored, and partial statements have been made, 
which have only added to the stronghold of the 
enemy. Some good men and abolitionists have 
been found to advocate the application of physi- 
cal force. However we unite with its object, we 
cannot approve of the denunciatory tone and ex- 
aggerated style of some recent publications of 
the Abolitionist party. Facts and principles can 
always be stated in the most unflinching man- 
ner, without overstraining, and without anathe- 
mas; and far more effectively where it is clearly 
seen that it is the system that is aimed at, and 
not the individuals, who have often been uncon- 
sciously implicated, and are entitled to sympa- 
thy, as fellow-victims of the crime, ignorance, 
and wrong-doing of others. 

Slavery can only be supported upon the as- 
sumption that the colored races are not of the 
family of man. We admit that nations have their 
different characteristics,—are differently con- 
stituted for better or for worse;—the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Celt, the East and the West, the 
temperate and the tropic. The North has the 
intellect, the South the heart. Developments 


and external advantages are likewise exceedingly 


different. Supposing we admit an inferiority of 
race and capacity in the colored tribes,—and 
with the instances of Paul Cuffee, Ex-president 
Roberts, and Frederick Douglass before us, the 
necessity of the case would be hard to prove, 

even that will not do as the title-deed of slave- 
try. Does any civilized nation enslave its idiots 
and insane? ur ultra-American slaveholding 
legislators would be among the first to denounce 
such tyranny and dishonor, although like politi- 
cal economy might be pleaded in excuse. It is 
only then as a lower race in kind, not merely in 
degree,—simply as superior cattle,—that any 
claim in the children of Ham, as articles of prop- 
erty and traffic, can be based and substantiated. 
There is no other plea upon which the universal 
slave-code of all the slaveholding States can pro 
ceed, in making the offspring of the slave the 
property of his master. The property of a child, 
in our age and dispensation, is nowhere held to 
be vested even in his own father and mother. 
How then can he become the property of the 
parents’ master or mistress? It can only be 
under the total denial of the prerogative of 
MANHOOD. See, too, how partially the law of 
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nature is construed by the party in power. Even 
the slightest admixture, the smallest drop of 
black blood, is allowed to contaminate the white 
with an indelible mark of slavery ; rather than, 
as it ought to be, under any generous and liberal 
interpretation, even if the premises were true, 
that any portion of white blood should elevate 
its subject out of that condition. In every dis- 
cussion upon slavery, let the basis upon which it 
thus plainly rests be always broadly stated and 
brought home to its advocates, and the upholders 
of slavery never be allowed to shift therefrom. 

When the anti-slavery exertions in this coun- 
try succeeded in abolishing the direct ocean traf- 
fic, it was presumed, we apprehend, that slavery 
itself would die out by natural death. The Ame- 
rican domestic slave-trade is an invasion of their 
own laws. There is no difference in principle 
between the foreign and domestic slave-trade. 
The condemnation of the one is the condemna- 
tion of the other. It never could be contemplated 
that one or two of the States, when the foreign 
supply was prohibited, should elect themselves 
into slave producers, and enter into the rearing of 
slaves, like any other cattle, as a legitimate occu- 
pation of farming industry! 

Let us now endeavor to grapple a little with 
facts as they are. At Charleston, and the older 
settled parts of South Carolina, and what are 
called the Sea Islands, producing the finest qual- 
ity of cotton, where the slaves have mostly been 
born upon the estates, there having been no im- 
portation for upwards of fifty years, and removals 
not being frequent, Henry Ashworth describes 
the negro community by which the planter is 
surrounded, as almost in a patriarchal condition, 
looking to their possessor in every emergency ; 
well taken care of when in sickness, allowed am- 
ple command of over-time for the cultivation of 
their own little patches of garden ground, and 
for rearing their stock of poultry and pigs for 
their own individual profit; enjoying full free- 
dom in religious instruction, and forming strong 
local and social attachments. When among the 
great cotton-growing districts of the lower Mis- 
sissippi, it was impossible he could do otherwise 
than taka British manufacturer’s view of the 
enormous interests therein concerned. We can 
only take it asan American statement, that sugar 
and cotton cannot be grown except by the labor 
of the black man, and that under coercion ; and 
that therefore the “negro crop, so to speak, de- 
termines the cotton crop.” The life of a planter 
in these districts he depicts as anything but an 
enviable position, or possessing any unusual pow- 
er of enjoyment. The cotton crop is peculiarly 
exhausting, and the large proportion of planters 
never consider their estates in the light of a 
permanent possession, but look forward to leav- 
ing them, sooner or later, as they become run out 
by overworking, or whenever it shall be in their 
power to profit by a removal. | Henry Ashworth 
does not conceal the alarm with which he viewed 
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this state of things, and the extent to which our 
own manufacturing interests have become de- 
pendent upon this “ institution of labor.” “ No 
one,” says he, “who has visited the United 
States, will be induced to believe that the exist- 
ence of slavery is intended to be permanent;” and 
yet that under the present arrangements, which 
he characterizes with every appearance of uncer- 
tainty, the cutting off of a few of the cotton hands 
“ would of itself occasion a wide-spread calamity 
over this country, and the entire extinction of| 
slavery by abolition, or even a revolt among the 
slaves, would, doubtless, overthrow the national 
prosperity of Great Britain at once, and perhaps 
forever.” We trust and believe this is an exagge- 
rated fear, taken from the one familiar and 
strongest point of view. Still it behoves us to 
receive the evidence from one so well qualified | 
by position and intelligence. A system based 
upon such iniquity as that of slavery, violating 
every law of nature, and therefore fraught with 
ever-increasing danger, must break up at some 
period. We believe slave labor, as compared with 
free, to be unprofitable in the end,—simply a 
miscalculation of self-interest, which is always 
guided by present appearance, and to secure im- 
mediate gain is ever ready to sacrifice the future, 
and must therefore end in disaster and ruin. 
Every effort should therefore be made to liberate 
British industry from its thraldom to the slave- 
holder. This is the effectual and legitimate way 
of abolishing slavery. “ With such an emergen- 





cy before us,” says Henry Ashworth, “ there isa | 


duty devolving upon every British subject to 
consider the capabilities of India and other coun- 
tries, in which we might place increased confi- 
dence for future supplies. The West India Isl- 
ands at one time supplied us largely with cotton, 
and there is no valid reason why they might not 
do so again. “ Africa,” as Doctor Livingstone in- 
forms us, “‘ is the very territory for cotton ;” and 
we have sufficient evidence that the growth of it 
there, if encouraged, could be profitably conduct- 
ed, and the negro population might be retained 
to labor on the soil of their birth, instead of be- 
ing carried away bodily for sale as animals, to 
labor in a strange land. With relatioh to India, 
it may with still greater reason be inquired what 
it is that has hindered our success in cotton cul- 
ture, or how has it happened that, as a producing 
country, India has been defeated by the planters 
of the United States ? So far as we are informed, 
it has not been by reason of any inferiority of 
soil or climate, for these are considered equal to 
those of America. Neither will it be contended 
that it is owing to any inferiority of labor; for 
the free labor of the Hindoo is known to be both 
cheaper and better than the slave labor of the 
United States.” 


_— 


Despise nobody, nor any condition; lest it 
come to be thy own.— Penn. 
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HELP FOR THE BLIND. 


‘Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn.’’—Milton. 


I could not get these words out of my head, 
after a little experience of mine during the week 
before the Christmas of 1858. I was taking 
leave of a friend upon whom I had called to 
arrange various matters pertaining to the festivi- 
ties of the season, and we were parting with a 
laugh and a shake of the hand at the hall door, 
when our mirth was broken by some one coming 
up the steps from the street. It was a porter 
with a basket of goods. He held the railing 
and groped his way upward with uncertain 
steps. 

“Ts this No. 10?” he inquired. 

“Yes, my man,” replied my friend. “ What 
do you want?” 

“T have brought some goods fora Mrs. 

“Quite right. Take them in; and if you 
knock, a servant will attend to you.” 

My friend was turning again to speak another 
last word to me, when the porter said : 

“1 beg your pardon, sir; but is the door 
open? I am blind, sir.” 

‘Blind!’ And we both looked at the man 
with sad amazement, and then we both laid a 
hand on his basket at once. 

‘Here! let us take your load into the hall for 
you.” 

“Thank ye, gentlemen ; I’m much obliged to 

ou.” 

He followed us, without stumbling over the 
step or the door-mat. Then, feeling about with 
both hands in his basket, he took out a large 
brown paper parcel, and holding it towards where 
he supposed we stood, he said: ‘“ Perhaps one of 
you will be so good as to see if that is right for 
this house.” 

I took it and read the direction. “ Yes, that 
is right.” 

“Is there anything to pay?” asked my friend. 

“T believe not, sir. But the lady will know 
if the articles are all right, according to order.” 

A maid, coming down stairs at the moment, 
was sent at once with the parcel to her mistress ; 
and in a few minutes she brought word that it 
was all right. During that time we talked with 
the porter, and learned that he belonged to an 
establishment for giving work to the blind. He 
and several other blind porters carried goods about 
London, without any guide, and always found 
the necessary help willingly afforded by the 
passers-by. We had neither of us ever heard of 
this establishment, though we both knew various 
schools and hospitals for the blind in London 
and other large towns. There was something in 
the quiet business-like energy of this tired porter 
—especially in his apparent unconsciousness that 
he was enduring more than other laborers—which 
attracted my deepest and most respectful sympa- 
thy. He had walked with a tolerably heavy load 
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from St. inate ‘Church to Kensington, and 
had still further to go in that muddy, rainy 
night. It was now quite dark; but to him the 
darkness and the light were both alike. 

While Mr. was talking to him, I watch- 
ed his intelligent but very grave face,and noted 
the decent poverty of his dress. ‘Is he mar- 
ried?” I thought. “Has he a family? Are 
there many such as he, who go on cheerfully 
taking their part in the world’s work, when 
their most helpful and delightful sense is 
gone / 

While my friend was ordering some refresh- 
ment for him, 
address and name of his establishment, saying 
that, if it were not against the rules, | should 
visit it the next day. 
superintendent would be happy to give all the 
information in his power to any person who took 


an interest in the matter. The Association for 


Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind | spectful, business-like, and self- possessed ; 


| asked the man to give me the | 


He assured me that the} through the doorway with his wife. 
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were covered with various articles for sale, the 
shop being too small to contain them. Here L 
sat down, while the superintendent’s wife went 
to fetch him. The upper part of a door by 
which she went out was glass. Through it 1 saw 
into the next apartment. It was a rough sort of 
workshop, in which men were busily ~ engaged 
making brushes. I did not at first comprehend 
the fact that these men were all blind. But 
after watching the man nearest to the door for a 
short time, | perceived a peculiar caution and 
uncertainty in the method of handling his tools 
and materials, in putting down one thing on the 
bench before him and taking up another, which 
convinced me he was working without sight. 
In a few minutes the superintendent came 
She return- 
ed to her place in the shop, and he addressed 
me. He is quite blind. His manner struck me 
remarkable, and so did his face. He is re- 
with 


as 


has its workshop and repository for the sale of} a quiet distinctness of voice and a readiness and 


goods at No. 127, Euston Road, near St. Pancras | ableness of reply which are rare. 


Church. 
evening,” 
went my 


Wishing my friend once more ‘‘ good 
L took ‘leave of the poor porter, and 
way, pondering, as I crossed the slip- 


pery mud-clogge d stree sts, amid the rushing of| be above the 


cabs and omnibuses, on the inscrutable ways of 
God. We might not understand why he visits 


| 


his creatures with afflictions—with blindness, for | 


instance ; but still, we could distinctly see the 
gentle guidance of his hand, leading the blind 
man in safety along the crowded thoroughfare, 
and causing his appeal for help or direction to a 
stranger to set flowing the fountain of love and 
pity which is in every human heart. The stranger 
is grateful to the blind man who relies on his 
brotherly sympathy, and renders assistance with 
tenderness and respect. 
of my friend the porter. 

The next day 1 went to the repository in the 
New Road. It is on the south side, a little east 
of St. Pancras Church—ag humble, unpretend- 
ing-looking shop, with a good supply of brushes, 
mats, brooms, baskets, ete., exposed in the 
window and about the door for sale. The only 
remarkable thing outside the shop is an oil 
picture, which covers the middle of the window. 
{t represents several blind people, making 
brushes and mats and baskets. This told me at 
once that I had come to the right place. I 
entered the shop. It was very small. A re- 
spectable-looking woman was behind the counter. 
I explained that I wished to make inquiries 
concerning the nature and objects of the Asso- 
ciation. She said: “ My husband is the super- 
intendent, sir; I will call him. He will be happy 
to answer you. Will you walk this way, sir?” 

She led me into a narrow inconvenient place, 


made to look as comfortable as possible, and as | 


much like a sitting-room as circumstances would 
allow. There was a fire in it, a table for writ- 
ing, a small sofa, and a cottage-piano. The walls 


This was the testimony | 





His face bears 
the marks of mental and physical suffering, and 
of common practical intelligence. He has no 
pretension in his appearance and behaviour, to 
condition of a well-informed, in- 
telligent workman. Yet, by his energy and 
skill, and business faculty, (we have since 
heard,) he has been the chief means of estab- 
lishing the business | saw; he conducts it en- 
tirely, with the sanction of the Committee of the 
Association. The Association has not long been 
established. 

At the last census there were nearly 30,000 
blind people in the United Kingdom. Of these, 
by far the greater number have not the means 
of living except through their own labor. Com- 
paratively few of these know any trade by 
which they could live; and of these few, not 
many are able to procure work enough. The 
rest must be paupers or beggars. Three great 
disadvantages which the blind labor under in 
their exertions to support themselves are these: 
Ist, not many have an opportunity of learning a 
trade; 2d, the trades taught are necessarily 
few; 3d, those who have learned a trade rarely 
obtain constant employment, or a market for 
their manufactures. 

In May, 1854, a blind young lady, (her name 
is no secret; it is printed with due acknowledg- 
ment in the reports, ) Miss Gilbert, daughter of 
the Bishop of Chichester, set on foot an under- 
taking to insure regular employment to blind 
working men. This was the beginning of the 
present Association. We now quote from the 
report, dated December Ist, 1858 :— 

‘This was gradually extended; and in Jan- 
uary, 1857, an association was formed under the 
above title, which at present affords employment 
in various ways, to fifty-five blind men and 
women, of whom twenty are supplied with regular 
work at their own homes, at sums varying from 
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twelve shillings to one and six pence a week. 
Twenty are instructed and employed at the So- 
ciety’s Repository; and fifteen are occasionally 
employed at their homes, or are selling goods for 
the Association. Particular attention is paid to 
the instruction of those who, on account of age, 
are ineligible for admission to other institutions ; 
and a boarding-house has been commenced for 
those who are anxious to finda home. The 
mental and religious welfare of the blind is also 
sought. A free circulating library has been 
established, from which books, printed in relief, 
are lent to sixty blind persons, and instruction is 
given in reading and other branches of educa- 
tion. ‘To secure the continuance of the Associa- 
tion, and with the hope of its becoming, by 
God’s blessing, gradually enlarged, and to a great 
extent a self-supporting national institution, the 
committee, including the original promoter of 
the undertaking, earnestly solicit the support of| 
all who acknowledge its claims to the sympathy 
of the public.” 

The institution is carried on in avery eco- 
nomical way, as far as I could observe. The 
persons employed in the house, who have sight, 
are the shopkeeper, who is the wife of the 
superintendent, a secretary or clerk, and, if we 
remember rightly, a man who helps in the shop 
and carries out goods. The superintendent is 
the chief worker, both with head and hands. 
He teaches various sorts of work, and manages | 
all the workers. I was told (he did not tell me) 
that during the past autumn he travelled to 
Paris by himself, for the purpose of learning how 
to make some kinds of articles in which mi 
French far excel us. He acquired the art, and | 
brought away materials and the peculiar tools| 
necessary in the manufacture, and he is now set- | 
ting his pupils to work. He gives his whole 
time, heart, and brain to this institution, and he | 
has the satisfaction of seeiny it succeed so far. | 
No money is wasted. He wishes to persuade , 
the committee to do without the annual dinner, 
and send the subscribers letters explaining mir 
much good will be done with the money instead. | 
This may be “ penny wise and pound foolish,” 
perhaps, in a land of public dinners and post: | 
prandial benevolence; but it shows carefulness | 
not to fritter away the funds. 

Subscriptions are, of course, desirable; but 
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The library in this house deserves especial 
mention. The Jibrarian is a young blind woman, 
who teaches music in the establishment, and is, 
I believe, an organist, or anxious to get a situa- 
tion as organist. The books, in relief, printed 
for the blind, are very expensive. The Asso- 
ciation has about a hundred and twenty books 
in this library. Here are some on all the sys 
tems of printing and reading which have been 
invented. I believe there are about half-a-dozen 
different systems. There are no less than fifty 
modes of writing. Writing materials are kept 
in the library, and given to those who can use 
them. 

Since writing the above, we have heard of the 
growing prosperity of the Association. On 
Saturday, May 14th, a meeting was held in St. 
James’ Hall, at which the Bishop of London 
presided, for the purpose of advocating the 
claims of this Association to the benevolent care 
of the public. The Bishops of Oxford and 
Chichester addressed the meeting. The meet- 


jing was crowded, and will probably lead to most 


beneficial results. — Leisure Hour. 





THE INVENTOR OF THE FIRST QUICK PRINTING 
PRESS. 

The world has just been deprived of a man, 
whose inventions certainly belong to the number 
of those which have exercised the greatest in- 
fluence upon the development of the present 
generation. Herr Bauer, the originator, in Eu- 
rope, of all the various quick printing methods, 
died in Wurzburg, Bavaria, aged 70 years. He 
was a native of Wurtemberg, and followed the 
profession of an engineer. As early as the year 
1810, he began to turn his attention to the im- 
provement of the printing press, which till then 
but slightly differed from the form originally 
given to it in the age of Guttenberg and Faust. 
In the year that witnessed the defeat of Napo- 
leon upon the icy plains of Russia, his assiduity 
was crowned with sucgess, and in 1814 the first 
quick press ever in existence was constructed by 
him for the printing house of the Times. But, 
in spite of this success, his progress in life was 
slow. Four years elapsed before he was able to 
establish, (in conjunction with his friend, Konig,) 
a small manufactory. His fame gradually ex- 
tended, till at length the firm of Konig & Bauer 


far more desirable to this institution are custom- | gained a world wide reputation. The second 


ers. They could supply many more goods than | 
they have now a demand for. Upwards of seventy 
applicants are now on their books, to whom they 


press that issued from his hands was made for a 
newspaper office at Berlin; the third, for the 
State printing-house of Prussia; while the 


cannot give work. The Association has a blind , fourth went over to America, to initiate the era 


traveller, who walks about London and the 
suburbs, calling for orders. In various provin- 
cial towns there are agents of the Association. 
They are trying hard to increase their business. 
Every new customer gives a new chance of work 


of machine printing, which has resulted in the 
stupendous ramifications of the daily and weekly 
press throughout all the towns and settlements 
of the United States. He had retired from bu- 
siness some time since, although he lived long 


to those who want it. The boarding-house men-, enough to see the great improvements, by 
tioned in the report takes in men at nine shillings younger inventors, of his original creation. 





a week, and women at seven. | 


London Paper. 
y 











BEARING THE CROSS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHMOLK. 


The heavier cross, the nearer heaven ; 
No cross without, no God within : 

Death, judgment, from the heart are driven, 
Amidst the world’s false glare and din. 

O! happy he, with all his loss, 

Whom God hath set beneath the cross ! 


The heavier cross, the better Christian, — 
This is the touchstone God applies ; 

How many a garden would lie wasting, 
Unwet by showers from weeping eyes ! 

The gold by fire is purified ; 

The Christian is by trouble tried. 


The heavier cross, the stronger faith ; 
The loaded palm strikes deeper root ; 
The vine juice sweetly issueth 
When men have pressed the clustered fruit. 
And courage grows where dangers come, 
Like pearls beneath the salt-sea foam. 


The heavier cross, the heartier prayer ; 
The bruised herbs most fragrant are; 
If wind and sky were always fair, 
The sailor would not watch the star; 
And David’s psalms had ne’er been sung, 
If grief his heart had never wrung. 


The heavier cross, the more aspiring ; 
From vales we climb to mountain crest ; 
The pilgrim, of the desert tiring, 
Longs for the Canaan of his rest. 
The dove has here no rest in sight, 
And to the ark she wings her flight. 


The heavier cross, the easier dying; 
Death is a friendlier face to see: 

To life’s decay one bids defying— 
From life’s distress one then is free. 

The cross sublimely lifts our faith 

To him who triumphed over death. 


Thou crucified! The cross I carry— 
The longer may it dearer be; 
And, lest I faint whilst here I tarry, 
Implant thou such a heart in me, 
That faith, hope, love may flourish there, 
Till for my cross the crown I wear! 


——_—388—> —____ 


ALL THINGS EARNEST. 


Time is earnest, 
Passing by: 
Death is earnest, 
Drawing nigh. 
Sinner! wilt thou trifling be? 
Time and Death appeal to thee. 


Life is earnest : 
When ’tis o’er, 
Thou returnest 
Never more. 
Soon to meet Eternity, 
Wilt thou never serious be? 


Heaven is earnest : 
Solemnly 
Float its voice 
Down to thee. 
O! thou mortal, art thou gay, 
Sporting through thine earthly day? 


God is earnest : 
Kneel and pray 

Ere thy season 

Pass away— 
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Ere he set his judgment throne— 
Justice ready, Mercy gone. 


Christ is earnest ; 
Bids thee ‘‘ come !”’ 
Paid for man a 
Priceless sum. 
Wilt thou spurn thy Saviour’s love, 
Pleading with thee from above ? 


Thou refusest ! 
Wretched one! 
Thou despisest 
God’s dear Son ! 
Madness! dying sinner, turn! 
Lest his wrath within thee burn. 


When thy pleasures 
All depart, 
What will soothe thy 
Fainting heart? 
Friendless, desolate, alone, 
Entering a world unknown? 


O, be earnest ! 
Loitering 
Thou wilt perish : 
Lingering 
Be no longer—rise and flee ; 
Lo! thy Saviour waits for thee! 
The Moravian. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Inretiicence.—English dates to the 18th 
ult. have been received. The news is not important. 

The assembling of a Congress for the settlement of 
the question between France and Switzerland, rela- 
tive to the neutralized provinces of Savoy, appeared 
doubtful, and the statements upon this subject are 
very contradictory. It was reported that France had 
proposed to concede to Switzerland a considerable 
portion of Savoy and the left shore of the Lake of 
Geneva, including also some mountain passes which 
are considered of military importance; and that the 
Swiss government had accepted these terms as a 
compromise. If this be true, the conference will be 
unnecessary. 

The vote on annexation to France was taken at 
Nice on the 15th ult., but the result was not known 
in England before the steamer’s departure, although 
there was little doubt that it would be in favor of 
the measure. The vote in Savoy was to be given on 
the 22d. Count Cavour had informed Switzerland 
that Sardinia would remain in possession of the civil 
administration until both the population and the 
Parliament should have voted the annexation. The 
Swiss Federal Council, on the 12th ult., dispatched 
a note to the Powers, stating that Switzerland had 
not been consulted on the occasion of the vote of 
Savoy, and protesting against any violation of her 
rights which may result from such a vote. 


Iraty.—The Cabinet of the new Italian kingdom is 
said to have been fixed upon the following basis: It 
is to consist of eight members, three to be furnished 
by the old kingdom of Sardinia, two by the Ro- 
magna, and one each by Tuscany, Modena and Lom- 
bardy. 

The Pope’s bull against the King of Sardinia had 
been published in a semi-official journal of Turin, 
preceded by a few lines stating that publicity is the 
sole chastisement of such a lucubration. 

Gen. Lamoriciere, a distinguished French officer, 
who, as a member of the National Assembly, strong- 
ly opposed the course of the French government 
towards Rome in 1849, and who was banished on the 
assumption of absolute power by the present Em- 
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peror in "1851, but aherwards ° was permitted to re- 
turn, has been commissioned by the Pope to organize 
and command an army for the protection of Rome, 
in anticipation of the withdrawal of the French 
troops from the city. 

The accounts relative to the insurrectionary move- 
ments in Sicily were very conflicting. Although the 
government statements represented the outbreak at 
Palermo as having been suppressed on the 4th inst., 
and complete tranquillity restored, private advices 
of the next day gave reason for doubt, as they stated 
that the English residents had just embarked on 
British vessels in the harbor. The cry of the in- 
surgents, both at Palermo and Messina, was for 
union with the new Italian kingdom. A popular 
demonstration in favor of King Victor Emanuel had 
also taken place at Aversa, a town nine miles from 
Naples, in consequence of which the place had been 
declared in a state of siege. 

Russta.—The Metropolitan had carried in the 
Russo-Greek Synod a vote for the translation of 


the New Testament into the common language of the 
people. 


AvsTRALASIA.—Attempts are being made to intro- 


duce the cultivation of cotton into New Zealand. Cot- | 


ton seed from China has been received and planted 
with a hope of profitable results. Gold is said to 
have been discovered on the west coast. 


Mexico.—The Miramon government has address- 
ed a protest to that of the United States against 
the capture of its steamers off Vera Cruz, demand- 
ing the release of the commander, the restoration 
of the vessels, and indemnity for losses, and de- 
nouncing the actions of the American captain, if not 
disowned by his government, as acts of piracy, and 
a declaration of war against Mexico. Miramon ar- 
rived at the capital on the 7th ult., and his ‘party 


were preparing fora new attempt to organize their | 
forces, the funds for which are to be obtained by forced | 


loans, alike from natives and foreigners. The French, 
English and German residents had resolved to resist 
these levies, and to appeal to their respective govern- 
ments. 

Sourn America.—The Panama Star reveals the! 
existence of a slave trade between New Granada and 
Cuba. Several parties of young persons, including 
both sexes, have recently been sent from Aspinwall 
to Cuba, ostensibly under contracts, but to all in- 
tents and purposes as slaves. 


Domestic.—The captain of a British vessel was ar- | 
rested not long since, and tried last week in the 

3. District Court at Norfolk, Va., for attempting 
to sell into slavery two tree colored boys whom he 
had brought from Jamaica, and who, he alleged, had 
been given to him by their mothers. The Jury, 
however, could not agree upon a verdict. The ves- 
sel has been forfeited, but the cargo released to the 
owners. 

An alleged fugitive slave, who had just been re- 
manded to slavery by a U. 8. Commissioner at Troy, 
N. Y., was rescued, on the 27th ult., by a mob, and 
taken across the Hudson to West Troy, where he was 
re-arrested, and again rescued. Most of those ac- 
tively engaged were colored persons. 

A convention of thirty-one delegates to form a 
provisional government for the region included in 
the proposed Territory of Arizona, met at Tucson on 
the 2d ult., adopted a constitution, to remain in 
force only until Congress shall organize a territorial 
government, and elected a Governor, Judges, and 
other officers. 

Much excitement is said to exist among the Chero- 
kee Indians on the subject of slavery, the nation 
being divided into two parties, between whom there 


BSNIEW. 


is much iN ‘feating, and fears are entertained that 
violence may ensue. 


Arrangements have been made by the government 
to have ob-ervations upon the total eclipse of the 
‘sun, which will occur in the 7th month next, made 
on the Pacific coast and in Labrador. As the belt of 
total obscuration, in the interior of the continent, 
will pass north of our territory, application has been 
made, through the British Minister at Washington, 
for permission for a government party, now a bout 
exploring the Yellowstone River, to enter the British 
possessions for the purpose of observing it, to which 
a ready assent has been given. Should the weather 
prove favorable, a good opportunity will be afforded 


for determining some longitudes now but imperfect- 
ly known. 


The latest accounts from California state that the 

| news carried by the first Pony Express from the east- 

ward, which reached Carson Valley on the 12th ult., 

was telegraphed thence to San Francisco, thus mak- 
ing the transit in 9 days from ocean to ocean. 


The Democratic National Convention, to nominate 
—- for the Presidency, met at Charleston, 
. C., on the 23d ult. The discussions relative to 


>| the adoption of a ‘‘ platform ’’ of principles were ex- 


cited, and at times very stormy. The chief topic of 

| difference was the question of slavery in the Terri- 
tories, the extreme Southern delegates insisting on 
the assertion of the duty of the Federal government 
to protect slave property in the Territories, while 
some of the Northern ones adhered to the right of 
the settlers to settle the matter for themselves. On 
the 20th, the report of a minority of the committee 
on resolutions was adopted, re-affirming the * Cin- 
cinnati platform ’’ of 1856, with additions, pledging 
the party to abide by the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the question of slavery in the Territories , 
favoring the acquisition of Cuba and’ the construction 
of a Pacific railroad; asserting the duty of the gov- 
ernment to protect all citizens, whether native or 
foreign born; and censuring State enactments to de- 
|feat the execution of the Fugitive Slave bill as 
| hostile, and subversive of the Constitution. The 
delegates from Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Florida 
and Alabama, who had declined voting on the resolu- 
tions, then withdrew from the Convention, as did 
those from Arkansas, South Carolina and Georgia. 
The seceders organized a meeting, but their further 
action was not known when we went to press. No 
nomination had been made in the Convention up to 
'the evening of the Ist inst. A number of ballots 
| had been taken, in all of which S. A. Douglass had a 
plurality, but not the requisite majority. 


Conxeress.—No business of public interest has been 
| transacted in either House during the past week; a 
{number of members were absent, attending the 
Charleston Convention, and it had been understood 
that no important measures should be pressed to a 
vote. The Senate was in session only on the 26th 
and 30th, and was then occupied chiefly with Execu- 
tive and private business. In the House, Colfax, of 
Ind., introduced on the 25th a bill providing that 
regular dealers in newspapers and periodicals may 
receive packages by mail at pro rata rates. Maps, 
engravings, photographic paper and envelopes, 
books, bound and unbound, and blank or printed 
cards, to go through the mail at one cent per ounce, 
under 1500 miles. The present California postage 
rates to apply to letters carried by the overland mail 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, even if the dis- 
tance be under 3,000 miles. Most of the time was 
spent in general debate, in the Committee of the 
Whole, on the tariff and slavery questions, and the 
position of parties in relation thereto. 


